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Volume X, Number 8, 


Books on Rural Life 


Prepared by Benson Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the Department 


The rural books here reviewed represent a selection 
{rom the titles which have been published during the past 
yar. This number supplements book review issues of 
January 18, 1930, and of December 22 and 29, 1928. The 
Department also has available in pamphlet form A Guide 
to the Literature of Rural Life, published in 1929, at 10 
cents per copy.— THE EpiTor. 


THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN AMERICAN 
LIFE. By Witson Ger. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1930. $2.00. 

THE COUNTRY LIFE OF THE NATION. Edited 
by Witson Gee. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of 
North Carolina Press, 1930. $2.00. 

RUS. Compiled and published by L. H. Battey and 
Ernet Zor BarLey. Ithaca, N. Y., 1930. $5.50. 

100 MANY FARMERS. By WHEELER McMILLEN. 
New York, William Morrow & Co., 1929. $2.00. 


Professor Gee’s book on the Place of Agriculture is 
one of the World Today Bookshelf, prepared under the 
editorial chairmanship of Charles A. Beard, and is writ- 
tn for the person who wants a non-technical introduc- 
ton to rural affairs. The specialist in rural work will 
ind it elementary, but we commend it especially to urban 
workers, students and the “general reader.” Professor 

interprets trends and developments, using reliable 
sources. He presents the contribution of the countryside 
to national life, both in terms of wealth and of the quality 
ofthe population. The conservatism of ruralism is well 
portrayed. The transition to commercial and mechanized 
riculture is sketched. Social and economic conditions 
and problems are briefly treated. There is a lively chap- 
tt on “The Farmer and Politics,” in which Professor 
Gee suggests that “in case the present farm distress is 
tot relieved, it may quite certainly be predicted that the 
farming interests of the nation will be forced to combine 
without respect to which side their parents fought upon 
inthe Civil War, but with regard to their economic inter- 
t, insisting with effect that one or the other of the ex- 
Sting parties shall serve their needs. If this is not done, 
tis to be expected that a farmer’s party of greater 
‘trength and higher quality of leadership than any which 
as yet characterized American agrarian politics will 

¢ form, and . . . its demands will be met.” 


A good deal of information is given about the progress 
nd limitations of economic cooperation in agriculture. 


There follows a good statement on “Why Farm Relief?” 
Of the future, Professor Gee thinks that the family sized 
farm will survive; that corporation farming will play no 
large part; that mechanization will go on, but will be 
adapted to the farm which provides a home for a fam- 
ily; that such movements as that of electrification will 
hasten agricultural improvement. 

The papers comprised in The Country Life of the Na- 
tion, edited by Professor Gee, were read at The Institute 
of Public Affairs held at the University of Virginia in 
1929. They are brief discussions, dealing with such ques- 
tions as the retention of farm wealth in the rural com- 
munity, housing, education, village-country relationships. 
Leon E. Truesdell describes the extent and significance 
of farm migration. Professor E. C. Branson gives a his- 
tory of farm organization in the South. Florence E. 
Ward describes the contribution of the farm family to 
the nation. Julia D. Connor discusses housing conditions 
on farms, and evidences of the improvement of housing. 
Fannie W. Dunn discusses “Social Vision and Rural 
Education,” saying: “The rural school today is in seri- 
ous need of a vision of its unique service as a social insti- 
tution. ... The state, if it is to protect its own future, 
must bring to the service of this school as expert direc- 
tion and as generous financial support as are needed to 
enable it to perform its functions adequately.” 

The 1930 Rus is the fourth edition of the rural “who's 
who.” It has been compiled at five year intervals by 
Liberty Hyde Bailey and his daughter, Ethel Zoe Bailey. 
The compilers call their work “a biographical register 
of rural leadership in the United States and Canada.” 
There are 6,881 biographical entries. 

Wheeler McMillen is the associate editor of The Coun- 
try Home. He has been a farmer, an editor of a country 
weekly and a roving newspaper reporter. His Too Many 
Farmers is a vivid description of the mechanization of 
agriculture and some of the evident economic and social 
results. Mr. McMillen thinks the farm population may 
easily decline until it will be only 10 per cent of the total, 
instead of about 23 per cent, as at present. He believes 
that the 10 per cent will live better than the 23 per cent. 
He is much more sympathetic with corporation farming 
than most editors. He sees many evidences of the 


urbanization of rural life and the passing of what most 
people regard as the unique rural characteristics and 
Former Secretary Jardine writes the foreword. 
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FARM CHILDREN. By Birp T. Batpwin, Eva Apst- 
GAIL Fit~mMore and Lora Haptey. New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1930. $4.00. 

CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS. By Aenes E. 
Benepict. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
1930. $1.50. 

RURAL GIRLS IN THE CITY FOR WORK. By 
©. LatHamM HatcHer and others. Richmond, Va., 
Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1930. $1.75. 

GUIDING RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By O. 
LatnamM Hatcuer. New York, McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1930. $3.00. 


The book on Farm Children is one of the most thor- 
ough inventories—if not the most thorough—that has yet 
been made of the social and educational advantages and 
disadvantages of family and community life in rural 
districts. Two Iowa communities were studied by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, located at the University of Iowa. The com- 
munities represented, in many ways, rural life at its best. 
Juvenile delinquency and divorce were not problems. 
Crime was almost unknown. The parents in both com- 
munities were interested in giving their children a better 
and broader education than they themselves had received. 

Mothers tended to be more interested in the welfare of 
pre-school children than in older boys and girls, yet for 
the most part little children “ate at the family table and 
ate food prepared for the whole family.” Again, “most 
mothers were philosophic regarding childish ailments. 
They believed such diseases as mumps, chicken pox, 
whooping cough and measles were inescapable, and made 
no effort to guard against them. Regularity of habits 
was not stressed in most homes... . Care of the teeth 
frequently was neglected... . 

“Most of these children had definite chores to do and 
were an integral part of a family organization that moved 
with a slow and regular rhythm. Undisturbed by dis- 
tracting influences of numerous activities, they had time 
to assimilate those elements in their environment that 
were pleasant and beneficial. 

“These rural children . . . were . . . surrounded by 
certain influences that were not to their advantage, as 
judged by standards of child welfare. Their greatest 
obstacle was the one-room school, which study has shown 
to be far from desirable as an educational institution. 
With little chance for supervision, teachers in the one- 
room school were untutored in up-to-date methods of in- 
struction. Many of them were inadequately trained... . 
They [the children] were either aloof and shy or boister- 
ous and rude when meeting strangers... . They were 
noticeably lacking in self-confidence and poise. Many 
children attending the one-room schools did not know 
how to play, and lack of equipment and leadership pre- 
vented any stimulation of the play spirit. For each of 
these conditions the cause was seen in the immediate en- 
vironment. The schools were the direct reflection of the 
ideals and ambitions of the parents. With lack of cul- 
tural appreciation in the majority of homes, there was 
little effort to seek teachers who embodied these ideals.” 

Miss Benedict in Children at the Crossroads, “follows 
the visiting teacher along winding country roads.” The 
book consists largely of narratives of the experiences of 
children, particularly those who were ‘maladjusted. The 
stories are followed by descriptions of what the visiting 
teacher did to work out adjustments. 

The experiments in visiting teacher work were con- 
ducted for three years in Monmouth County, N. J., and 


for five years in Huron County, Ohio, and Boone County 
Missouri. The demonstrations were supervised by the 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers, with the finan. 
cial assistance of the Commonwealth Fund. When the 
demonstrations were begun, there had been no visitj 
teachers employed in rural territory. Even now, there 
seems little prospect that visiting teachers will be em. 
ployed in rural areas. Among rural educators the opin. 
ion seems to be widespread that urban experience in 
visiting teacher work need not be carried over to the 
country, but that the employment of well trained rum 
school supervisors,.who will perform some of the fune. 
tions of visiting teachers, is all that can be expected of 
most counties and districts in the immediate future. 

The writer of this review recently asked a group of 
rural pastors what young people between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen were mainly concerned about and re- 
ceived at once several replies to the effect that the boys 
and girls in their communities were thinking much “of 
the city.” After many years of the rural exodus to the 
city, we are finally learning a little about what happens 
to the rural migrants to the city. Certain investigators 
have even thrown doubt upon the frequently accepted 
thesis that most of the nation’s leaders were furnished 
by the farm. 

Rural Girls in the City For Work, by Dr. 0. L 
Hatcher and others, “tells the story of two hundred and 
fifty-five rural girls... . For as many of them and as fully 
as possible, it tells what each left in the country, why 
she came, what she found, especially whether she found 
what she stated that she had come to get,” her present 
feeling about her adventure and what advice she would 
give to country girls who contemplate following her 
example. 


“The book is intended for any thoughtful socially 
minded reader who senses the significance of this eager 
march of adolescent girlhood upon the city, but especially 
for those who are interested to help such girls, either in 


” 


the country or in the city. ... 

The girls about whom this interesting and valuable case 
material was gathered lived in the cities of Richmond, 
Virginia, and Durham, North Carolina. Of the 255 girls 
interviewed, 84 were in mill or factory work, 59 were it 
stores in non-clerical work, 67 were in clerical or other 
office work or in business colleges, 12 were waitresses, 
and 33 were in training to become nurses. 

The numerous reasons given for coming to the city, 
the girls’ own estimates of their progress or the lack of 
it, and many other data make this unpretentious book 
one of the most illuminating and human documents which 
has come to our attention in a long while. 

Dr. Hatcher is the president of the Southern Womet's 
Educational Alliance, an organization which has done # 
notable service, particularly in gathering and dissemintt- 
ing information in regard to the vocations open to rural 
girls. Her book on Guiding Rural Boys and Girls ptt 
sents “flexible guidance programs for use by rural school 
and related agencies,” based on years of counseling & 
perience and research. One of the most tragic aspects 
about the great migration from country to city is that! 
goes on without much educational guidance. 

In Dr. Hatcher’s words: “Country children’s need fot 
guidance is especially acute in that most of them fat 
crucial decisions as to whether to stay in the country 
to leave it. Lack of enlightenment and of informed 
friendly counsel befogs the way of the ambitious and the 
unambitious alike, and often there is nowhere for them 
to turn for help. Neither they nor their teachers hatt 
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facilities for understanding adequately what either coun- 
try or city life has to offer. 


“This book is intended to serve as a guide to teachers, 


the school principals, supervisors, county superintendents, 
‘ing state boards of education, and others interested in guid- 
ere B ance for rural girls and boys. It explains the basic pur- 
em- poses and principles of guidance, suggests plans for 
pin- F organizing guidance in a county and in individual schools, 
> iN B and presents flexible, suggestive programs adjustable to 
the Jocal needs. 
ural 
un- f A PRELIMINARY INQUIRY INTO RURAL 
doi ADULT EDUCATION. By Joun D. Wittarp. 
New York, American Association for Adult Educa- 
p of tion, 1930. 10 cents. 
sof f THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By Crarence B. 
boys and MerepDITH C. Witson. New York, John Wiley 
Ee: and Sons, Inc., 1930. $3.50. 
pens B “Rural adults,” contends John D. Willard in his in- 
ators F quiry into rural adult education, “are as capable of intel- 
epted F lectual growth and cultural appreciation as urban adults, 
ished § but the agencies of rural adult education” lag behind 
those of urban centers in much the same manner as do 
). L. the public schools. Mr, Willard made his study under 
d and § the auspices of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
fully § cation, which assigned to him the task of evaluating 
, why § movements for the education of rural adults in the ex- 
found § pectation that development of better educational oppor- 
resent B tunity might be hastened. He traveled extensively and 
would § studied many organizations and schools at first hand. 
g het | He points out the wide variations in the efficiency of 
state public school systems and their bearing upon adult 
ocially fF opportunities. He sketches the progress made in sup- 
eaget & plying library service to rural people, but in spite of re- 
yecially | cent progress it must still be recorded that about 80 
ther in per cent of the rural people of the United States do not 
have access to public libraries. ‘“The one nationwide pro- 
le case | Vision for rural adult education is in... agriculture and 
nmond, | home economics.” There are now about 6,000 trained 
55 girls # Men and women employed in the federal-state agricul- 
were in & tral extension service. ‘“Four-fifths of the agricultural 
r other B ‘Ounties have at least one resident agent.” The exten- 
tresses, fF Son service has been regarded as the largest organization 
or adult education in the world, although it is stated 
he city, ff ‘hat the government of Russia maintains a larger one. 
lack of § Among the other agencies which reach the rural adults 
1s book fF ate the extension departments of state universities—as 
which  ‘istinguished from those of the agricultural colleges—the 
Pivate correspondence schools, the publishers of reading 
Vomen's Curses, the various lyceum bureaus and chautauquas. 
done? There is, in addition, much informal adult education. 
eminat fF the radio seems to be having a great influence in rural 
to rural § teas, There are vigorous movements for wider partici- 
irls pre Pétion in the rural cultural arts. The church is a poten- 
| schools tal agency of adult education. If ministers can be 


trained to be educators of the people, there will be results. 
ignificant developments in elementary adult education, 
Notably in the Southern Appalachian mountains, look to- 
vard the development of a literate populace. 

Mr. Willard’s closing paragraph raises about a score of 
interesting questions, which every person carrying rural 
Tponsibilities in the United States may well ponder. 
otunately his report is in pamphlet form and is within 
the reach of all. 

- Smith and Mr. Wilson tell the story of the agri- 
‘tltural extension system. They regard it as a “new 
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leaven at work in rural America,” and point out that 
“the work is essentially that of teaching.” The first 
chapter portrays some of the fruits of a broadening scope 
of a program that was once thought to be confined to 
production and marketing. It is evident that we have 
come into a day when the wording of the Smith-Lever 
Act is being interpreted liberally “with reference to great 
ends.” It is being discovered that many cultural values 
are related to agriculture and homemaking. This book 
records what a great governmental agency is doing as a 
leavening influence in rural America. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS. Edited by Henry W. McLaucHiin. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. $2.00. 

COMMUNITY RELIGION AND THE DENOMI- 
NATIONAL HERITAGE. By J. R. HarGReaves 
and others. New York, Harper & Bros., 1930. $1.00. 


THE ENGLISH RIVER CONGREGATION OF 
THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN. By ELttis 
L. Kirkpatrick. Iowa City, Ia., The State Historical 
Society, 1930. $ .75. 

WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE RURAL CHURCH. 
By Ratpu A. Fetton. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1930. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, $ .75. 

THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN RURAL INDIA. 
By Kenyon L, Butrerrietp. New York, Interna- 
$6 Missionary Council, 419 Fourth Ave., 1930. 


The book edited by Dr. McLaughlin consists of ad- 
dresses delivered by some of the best known rural church 
leaders at a round table of the Institute of Public Affairs 
of the University of Virginia. There are twenty contri- 
butions, by Hermann N. Morse, Warren H. Wilson, Wil- 
liam R. King, F. D. Goodwin, Rolvix Harlan, Dr. Me- 
Laughlin and others. One session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the united church as a means of solving the 
country church problem. William R. King, secretary of 
the Home Missions Council, stated the case for the united 
church, while J. W. Kent, president of the Southwest 
aptist College, gave the case against it. 


Warren H. Wilson gave a vigorous testimony out of 
twenty years of experience: “When churches languish 
we say that religion is waning. But religion is not wan- 
ing in America. We worship even stocks and stones. 
The stones are monuments to the dead. ... We worship 
the nation. Most of our religious sects regard the Con- 
stitution as equally infallible with the Bible. They keep 
the cross out of the churches and erect the flag there.” 
Dr. Wilson criticizes federal governmental policies, in- 
cluding the tariff. He asks governments to give farm 
relief by taking heavy taxes from the backs of the people. 

Mr. Hargreaves’ contribution to the book he compiled 
on Community Religion and the Denominational Heritage 
is a concise statement of “unity methods” which in his 
experience have proved fruitful in overchurched com- 
munities. He states that “the Community Religious 
Movement is not a protest against denominations, but an 
evolution within the present needs.... In it we are ap- 
plying the art of living together.” He states his concep- 
tion of the United Church Movement which is manifest- 
ing itself in many areas. The book “has emerged in re- 
sponse to a demand which has been expressed by the 
Christian leaders of many small communities. Repeated- 
ly the inquiry has been voiced for some thoughtful inter- 
pretation of the essential contribution of each of the de- 
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nominations now cooperating and seeking to form local 
united churches.” The contributors are Robert A. Ash- 
worth, Albert W. Palmer, Winfred E. Garrison, William 
W. Sweet, William Adams Brown, Howard C. Robbins, 
and John T. McNeill. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick’s monograph is a historical study of 
a rural congregation which has had a long history, and 
which has persisted through changing times. It is there- 
fore of sociological as well as religious interest. The 
congregation “has experienced a gradual expansion” dur- 
ing the sixty years of its existence. It has “experienced 
an increasing interest in education.” There is a steady 
increase of contacts with the outside world. It is an in- 
teresting narrative of a homogeneous group in which the 
church has been “at the center.” 

A glance through the vast literature on the country 
church published during the past two decades would 
probably reveal that much of the emphasis has been upon 
“deficits” rather than upon “assets.” In his little book 
entitled What’s Right With The Rural Church, Profes- 
sor Felton frankly appraises its assets. He dwells upon 
the beauty and wholesomeness of much that we associate 
with the countryside. He points out the naturalness of 
many of the religious attitudes of country people, and 
the ways in which an agricultural civilization supports 
the Christian idea of what is best in family life. His 
discussion of the church stresses methods which pastors 
and lay leaders have found fruitful, including the larger 
parish plan for reorganizing rural church services, an 
educational program for the church, community relations 
of churches, etc. 

Dr. John R. Mott writes the foreword to Dr. Butter- 
field’s report on The Christian Mission in Rural India. 
Dr. Butterfield recently traveled 16,000 miles in India 
and Burma, visiting seventy villages, and observing casu- 
ally many others. He was in the homes of over 100 mis- 
sionaries and interviewed many government officials and 
Indian leaders. He attended four formal conferences 
called for the purpose of considering village mission work 
in India. “The villages,” he concludes, “constitute the 
major problem of India.” “Rural reconstruction in India 
is a part of the stupendous and vitally important service 
that challenges the leadership of the Christian enterprise 
in every land, east and west, in a world increasingly in- 
dustrial in its economic interests and urban in its social 
outlook, to help build and maintain an adequate and there- 
fore a Christian civilization among the thousand million 
rural folk of the world.” 


INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE CHURCHES. By Ep- 
MUND DE S. BRUNNER. New York, The Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, 1930. $1.50. 


Dr. Brunner here gives us new knowledge about 
churches in communities neither urban nor rural—those 
with rural settings yet dependent upon mining, lumbering 
or manufacturing. There are about 4,000 of these vil- 
lages in the United States, with 4,000,000 inhabitants and 
a goodly number of churches. Sixty-nine representative 
villages, with a total population of 77,470, were intensive- 
ly studied by the Institute and Dr. Brunner’s narrative 
interprets the main findings. 

The economic status of the population is one of inse- 
curity. The dominant industry is frequently the main 
landlord of the people. Sixty-seven companies rented 
almost 6,000 houses or apartments to employes. “In the 
main, company housing conditions were worst in the coal 


mining villages and best in the southern mill villages, 

.” More than half the people in the industrial villages 
are the tenants of their employers, whereas in agricul. 
tural villages previously studied by the Institute three. 
fifths of the householders owned their own homes. Qn 
the other hand, industrial villages have more night 
schools, public health nurses, hospitals and community 
houses than agricultural villages. An objective appraisal 
is made of paternalism in industrial village affairs. Trade 
unions have had a very small part in the economic life 
of the villages. 

“Sheer indifference” seemed to characterize the atti- 
tudes toward the church of a majority of the people in 
these industrial villages. The church situation presents 
on the whole “a blurred and confused picture.” Dr. 
Brunner comes to the conclusion that “the facts are 
clearer than the explanations. It is quite apparent that 
the average church in the industrial village is putting on 
a program which means something to a considerable 
minority of the population. At the same time, this pro- 
gram attracts fewer people and especially fewer men, 
than does the church in the nation as a whole or in agri- 
cultural villages.” 


One church building out of every ten is owned by the 
local industry. One-fifth of the remaining churches had 
received assistance toward building funds in amounts 
ranging from $500 to $80,000. The usual gifts, however, 
were between $1,000 and $5,000. In one case out of 
three, the industry donated the land for the erection of 
the building. In about half the communities it was get- 
erally alleged that the industry dominated the local 
churches. 


RURAL MUNICIPALITIES. By Tueopore 8. 
Manny. New York, The Century Co., 1930. $2.00 


It has been stated that the two institutions that have 
responded least to changed conditions in rural areas ate 
the church and local government. Apparently there are 
similarities in characteristics which make for resistance 
to change. 


Dr. Manny's book is a sociological study of local gov 
ernment in the United States. He traces first the Ev 
ropean background and then gives a short history of lo 
cal government in the United States. He describes fully 
that unique institution, the New England town, and th 
functions of civil townships in the seventeen states tha 
have these units. There follow discussions of the statis 
and functions of county government, and of the results 
of a questionnaire study of local government. Represet- 
tative leaders among citizens record the reasons for thet 
dissatisfactions with existing governmental machinet! 
and services. No one change in government is general) 
favored by the correspondents. 

Dr. Manny discusses current proposals for the t 
organization of local government, including the efforts # 
remove the unequal tax burden which is causing vel 
much concern at present. There has been legislation” 
various states to permit the incorporation of new | 
units, which correspond to trade and cultural areas. 
Manny is interested in furthering the idea of a new 
municipality which will include both villages and fat 
populations. There is a good bibliography. The 
is written in non-technical language and may well be o 
sulted by lay readers who are interested in the impror 
ment of rural government. 
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